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INTRODUCTION 

The  bald  eagle,  national  emblem  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
formerly  nested  in  almost  every  State  and  also  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces.  Although  this  species  was  given  full  protection  under 
Federal  law  in  1940,  its  numbers  have  been  decreasing  rapidly  during  the 
past  two  decades.  An  alarming  decrease  has  been  well  documented  in  Florida 
by  population  figures  maintained  by  ornithologists. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  the  mortality  of  bald  eagles 
and  to  their  low  rate  of  reproduction.  These  include  encroachment  of  civ- 
ilization, loss  of  nesting  trees  as  a  result  of  severe  storms,  illegal 
shooting,  molesting  of  nesting  birds  by  careless  observers,  and  possibly 
indirect  poisoning. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  is  currently  conducting  a  study  of 
factors  affecting  bald  eagle  abundance  in  Florida.   Several  State  organi- 
zations are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Audubon  Society  in 
gathering  information  on  populations  and  nesting  success  of  this  species. 
Harold  S.  Peters  and  Richard  L.  Cunningham  of  the  National  Audubon  Society 
have  generously  supplied  current  information  on  breeding  range  (figure  1) , 
as  have  also  Dr.  W.  W.  H.  Gunn  (Federation  of  Ontario  Naturalists),  Frank 
McLaughlin  (New  Jersey  Audubon  Society),  James  Bruce  (Ohio),  B.  R. 
Chamberlain  (Carolina  Bird  Club),  Dr.  Walter  Spofford  (New  York), 
cooperative  migration  observers,  and  national  wildlife  refuge  personnel. 


BREEDING  RANGE 

Although  the  bald  eagle  formerly  nested  in  almost  every  State, 
information  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
indicates  that  as  a  breeding  bird  this  species  now  is  restricted  pri- 
marily to  Alaska,  the  Great  Lakes  States,  Ontario,  tidewater  areas  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States,  and  the  State  of  Florida.   Dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  (1955  to  1959),  confirmed  breeding  records  away 
from  these  areas  have  been  reported  only  from  Arkansas,  Maine,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Washington.   Figure  1  shows  the  present  known  breeding  range 
of  the  bald  eagle,  as  well  as  the  area  formerly  occupied  by  nesting  birds. 
The  present  range  is  based  on  reports  for  the  years  1955.  to  1959. 

The  bald  eagle  probably  still  nests,  at  least  sparingly,  in  a 
few  other  States,  and  on  both  coasts  of  Canada.   The  need  for  more  detailed 
information  on  the  changing  status  of  this  bird  undoubtedly  will  result  in 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  present  breeding  distribution. 

WINTER  RANGE 

With  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  the  bald  eagle  still  occurs 
locally  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  and  the  Canadian  Provinces  throughout 
the  winter.   In  the  Gulf  Coast  States  and  up  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  it  is  on  its  nesting  territory  at  this  season 
of  the  year.   Elsewhere  it  is  concentrated  around  open  bodies  of  water. 
It  is  especially  common  in  winter  along  the  coast  and  offshore  islands  of 
Alaska,  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  Klamath 
Basin  in  Oregon. 

MIGRATION 

The  northward  migration  of  bald  eagles  takes  place  primarily  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  and  there  is  a  southward  movement  in  August, 
September,  and  October.   Thanks  to  the  banding  of  1,250  nestlings  in 
Florida  over  a  period  of  20  years  by  the  late  C.  L.  Broley,  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  migratory  habits  of  the  Florida  eagle  popu- 
lation. As  shown  in  figure  2,  bald  eagles  banded  as  nestlings  on  the 
coasts  of  Florida  by  Broley  and  others  have  subsequently  been  recovered  in 
24  other  States  and  Provinces.   The  great  majority  (about  70  percent)  were 
found  east  of  the  Appalachians,  but  two  individuals  were  killed  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.   Apparently  immatures  as  well  as  adults  return  to 
Florida  for  the  winter,  as  there  are  no  banding  recoveries  north  of  South 
Carolina  during  the  period  November  through  March.   The  regular  summering 
of  Florida  eagles  in  other  Atlantic  coastal  States  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  has  led  many  people  to  believe  that  bald  eagles  were 
nesting  in  these  areas;  only  after  a  number  of  banded  birds  from  Florida 
were  recovered  did  it  become  apparent  that  most  of  the  vague  reports  of 
nesting  along  the  northeast  coast  and  inland  lakes  actually  related  to 
"vacationing"  birds  from  the  Southeast. 


Regrettably,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  banding  of 
other  populations  of  the  bald  eagle.   Nestlings  banded  in  Ontario  by  Mr. 
Broley  have  been  taken  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in 
summer  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  in  winter;  the  lack  of  recovery  records 
from  far  north  of  the  place  of  banding  may  reflect  only  the  small  human 
population  of  that  area.   The  only  recoveries  of  Alaskan  birds  have  come 
during  the  winter  season  from  islands  near  those  where  the  birds  were 
banded  in  the  Aleutians.   Two  birds  shot  in  California  had  been  banded 
as  nestlings  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Wyoming,  and  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Northwest  Territories,  respectively. 

The  other  recoveries  of  bald  eagles  have  come  from  the  same 
State  or  Province  where  banded  or  from  a  nearby  State.   There  is  insuffi- 
cient information  available  to  determine  the  migratory  pattern  of  any  but 
the  Florida  population,  or  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the  bald  eagles  that 
winter  in  the  interior  of  the  continent. 

DECREASE  IN  FLORIDA  BREEDING  POPULATION 

For  many  years  the  principal  breeding  area  for  bald  eagles  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Alaska  has  been  in  the  State  of  Florida. 
This  also  is  the  only  State  for  which  comparative  data  on  abundance  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  are  available.   Studies  by  C.  L.  Broley  over  a 
20-year  period  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida  indicate  a  decrease  somewhere 
between  50  and  90  percent  in  the  area  studied.   Likewise,  Dr.  J.  C.  Howell 
has  published  figures  that  suggest  a  decrease  of  between  12  and  60  percent 
in  a  100,000  square  mile  area  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida  between  1935 
and  1956. 

DECREASING  RATE  OF  REPRODUCTION 

Broley 's  production  records  for  the  west  coast  of  Florida  show 
that  56  nests  in  1946  produced  an  average  of  1.8  young  per  nest,  whereas 
the  7  successful  nests  in  1957  produced  an  average  of  only  1.1  young; 
furthermore,  Broley  found  that  eggs  in  23  nests  failed  to  hatch  and  that 
in  13  other  "active"  nests  no  eggs  were  laid. 

In  at  least  one  area  of  Florida,  the  southern  tip,  good  repro- 
ductive success  was  observed  during  the  1959  nesting  season.   Dr.  W.  B. 
Robertson,  Field  Research  Biologist  at  Everglades  National  Park,  has  re- 
ported that  18  young  were  raised  in  11  nests  (1.6  per  nest)  and  that  5  of 
13  other  nests  under  observation  also  may  have  been  successful.   Subsequent 
aerial  observations  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  present  breeding 
population  of  bald  eagles  in  the  Park  is  40  to  45  pairs  . 

It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  bald  eagles  that  migrate  south- 
ward along  the  Appalachian  ridges  in  fall  are  birds  that  were  raised  in 
Florida,  and  that  others  are  of  northern  origin.  Annual  records  of  falil 
migration  kept  at  Hawk  Mountain  Sanctuary  in  Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Broun  show  that  during  the  period  of  1935  to  1940,  38  percent  of  the 
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bald  eagles  migrating  over  the  sanctuary  were  in  immature  plumage.   During 
the  past  6  years,  1953  to  1958,  the  percentage  of  immatures  was  only  21 
percent,  and  this  percentage  was  especially  low  (10  percent)  during  the 
autumns  of  1957  and  1958.   This  indication  of  decline  in  reproduction  is 
causing  considerable  concern  among  conservationists. 

WINTER  POPULATIONS 

The  annual  Christmas  Bird  Counts  sponsored  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society  indicate  a  drop  of  about  20  percent  in  the  wintering  popu- 
lation of  bald  eagles  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  during  the  past  2  years 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  4  preceding  years.   In  Florida  the 
decrease  is  estimated  to  exceed  20  percent  and  perhaps  is  as  much  as  30 
percent . 

In  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
counts  made  at  concentration  spots  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  in 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  suggest  an  increase  in  the  species  this 
past  year.   In  fact,  a  trend  toward  higher  counts  in  these  areas  has  been 
noted  during  the  past  15  years  on  the  national  wildlife  refuges  and  in 
other  concentration  areas  covered  by  the  Christmas  Bird  Counts.  Although 
Christmas  Count  figures  indicate  a  definite  increase  during  this  15-year 
period,  these  counts  show  marked  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  heavy 
concentration  areas  because  of  inequalities  in  coverage.   Thus,  figures 
for  a  single  year  (table  1)  should  not  be  interpreted  as  portraying  an 
accurate  picture  of  short-term  trends.   Records  from  other  sources  either 
have  not  been  kept  over  a  long  period  of  years  or  else  are  not  supported 
by  sufficiently  detailed  information  on  coverage  to  permit  accurate  com- 
parison of  population  change.   Unfortunately  there  is  no  reliable  way  to 
appraise  the  effects  of  the  ever- increasing  number  of  dams,  which  concen- 
trate the  birds  so  they  are  more  readily  found  by  the  observers.  A  more 
thorough  study  of  wintering  populations  in  this  interior  part  of  the 
United  States  is  needed. 

Table  1  is  presented  in  two  parts:   Average  number  of  birds, 
and  average  number  of  birds  per  1,000  party-hours.   Since  the  bald  eagle 
is  a  conspicuous  bird  and  a  scarce  one,  but  one  whose  haunts  are  well 
known  to  active  field  observers,  its  recorded  abundance  is  not  directly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  party-hours  as  is  true  for  the  more  widely 
distributed  species.   Consequently,  the  mean  number  of  birds,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  table,  probably  is  more  reliable  than  the  number  per 
1,000  party-hours. 


Figure  1 .--Breeding  range  of  the  bald  eagle. 


Figure  2 .--Out-of-State  recoveries  of  nestling  bald  eagles  banded  in  Florida 


Table  l.--Bald  eagle  winter  populations  from  Christmas  Bird  Counts 


Birds  (identical  areas) 


Region 

Mean, 

1953- 

1956 

% 

Departure 
in  1957 

from 

1953-1956  Mean 
in  1958 

Middle  Atlantic 

99.0 

-67o 

-197o 

Florida 

80.8 

-11% 

-227o 

Upper  Miss.  Valley 

81.2 

/23% 

/1387o 

Southern  Great  Plains 

20.5 

/27» 

/1307, 

Birds  Per  1,000  Party-Hours  (identical  areas) 


Region 

Mean 

,  1953- 

1956 

7o 

Departure 
in  1957 

from 

1953-1956  Mean 
in  1958 

Middle  Atlantic 

61.0 

-187. 

-237, 

Florida 

117.5 

-297o 

-3670 

Upper  Miss.  Valley 

312.5 

/97o 

/927o 

Southern  Great  Plains 

145.2 

/357o 

/827o 
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